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The Poll Tax. The trade excises and the numerous petty
imposts were not sufficient to cover the steadily increasing expendi-
tures of the state. Huge funds were required for the maintenance of the
large army. People quitted their homes to escape the burden of taxa-
tion, arrears of which grew from year to year. In view of this Peter
decided to substitute the multitude of petty taxes collected from the
peasants and the townsfolk by a single heavy poll tax, to be levied
on the basis of capitation and not on the assessment of acreage, as in
the 16th century, or per peasant household.

The introduction of the poll tax necessitated the taking of a new
census. First the population itself supplied the required information,
which was then verified by the authorities. This came to be known as
the "first re vision. "Periodical revisions (approximately every fifteen
years) were carried out by generals and officers attended by army de-
tachments, who dealt harshly with people who tried to evade the cen-
sus or who gave false information. The poll tax for a landlord's peas-
ant was fixed at 74 kopeks a year (in addition the peasant had
to pay the landlord about 50 kopeks); for state-owned peasants and
for the tradesmen and artisans the tax was 1 ruble and 20 kopeks (the
equivalent of ten gold rubles in late 19th century currency).

The Peasants. The poll tax had an important effect on the
status of the peasants. The rural population now formed two main
categories. All the peasants, kholopi (house serfs) and freemen who
lived on the estates of private landowners became the latters' serfs.
The separate category of kholopi went out of existence. The rural
population living on crown lands came to be called state peasants.
The poll tax further increased the power of the landlords over
the peasants. The landlords and bailiffs were made responsible
for puncLual payment of the tax by their serfs. It was in Peter's
reign that the sale of serfs apart from the land began to be widely
practised.

The Situation in the Towns; the Merchantry. Formerly the
urban population had suffered greatly from the arbitrary rule of the
waywodes. Peter wished to provide better conditions for the develop-
ment of trade and to bolster up the urban economy. To this end he car-
ried out a complete reform of municipal administration. The residents
of every town were divided into the categories of "regular" citizens
(merchants, artists, doctors, craftsmen) and the "base born" (i.e.> the
"lower" people, or common labourers and craftsmen who were not
guild members). The "regular" citizens comprised two guilds: the
first was made up of the wealthy merchants, the intelligentsia, (doctors,
apothecaries, artists) and some of the master craftsmen; the second
guild consisted of petty tradesmen, craftsmen and apprentices. The
"regular" citizens discussed municipal affairs at meetings and from
their midst elected burgomasters to administer the town. All the ben-